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Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviors from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

—Kinc Joun 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHa. Bipwe tt, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIB 


The Carngcig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, DR. JENNINGS! 


In turning over the pages of our new Webster's 
dictionary we were delighted to come upon the 
portrait of our associate, Dr. O. E. Jennings, cura- 
tor of botany and director of education in the 
Carnegie Museum, as one of the makers of that 
monumental and magnificent work. A note in 
the big book tells us that Dr. Jennings has sup- 
plied all the definitions on algae, liverwort, and 
moss. We knew what moss was but we had 
to look up the other two words in order to com- 
prehend the scope of his work. Algae is the 
plural form for that beautiful growth of shaded 
green things which decorate the countryside. 
Liverwort, the book says, is a bryophyte and be- 
longs to the class hepaticae, which are of the 
family of gametophytes, and these have the genera- 
tive a of reproducing themselves. Despite 
the fact that one of the world’s most famous 
lexicographers was hanged, we are proud that 
Dr. Jennings has been placed in the noble com- 
pany of word-book makers—among them, Samuel 
Johnson, Noah Webster, and Frank H. Vizetelly; 
and we rejoice that his profound scholarship and 
scientific exactitude have won this deserved recog- 
nition. 


ONE EDITOR TO ANOTHER 

Dear CARNEGIE: 
Your ‘‘Raphael at a Dinner Table” 
remarkably interesting little piece. . . . 
What an attractive Magazine you publish. | 
was struck at once by your cover and by the mani- 


makes a 


fest care with which it is made up and printed. 
It was good, too, to have your article on “‘Our 


America."" We cannot get too many articles like 
that, particularly at a time when we are apt to 
forget that there is such a document as the Con- 
stitution. 
—WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
Science Editor, New York Times 


FATHER COAKLEY APPLAUDS 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I have just read your brilliant article, ‘The 
Theater under Fire.’ For nearly thirty years I 
have been hoping that someone would do the very 
thing that you have done so devastatingly, and I 
envy you your magic gift of saying striking things 
in faultless English. 

Music suffers the same as the drama, and per- 
haps your blistering indictment of these partially 
educated critics will bring their newspaper em- 
ployers to change their policy. 

—Tuomas F. CoaKiey 


Beauty today seems to be standing in the market 
place; but an artistic awakening will come again 
when the world rights itself, and once more it will 
be stimulated | made more beautiful by the 
work of the talented men and women who are 
at the present moment marking time. 

—Francis A. KEATING 
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AMERICA’S IMPLORATION 


By SamMuEL HarDEN CHURCH 


Ye noble lords of Downing Street who rule the troubled waves, 
You ruthless tyrants at Berlin who make your people slaves, 

You son of Caesar seated grim where storied Tiber flows, 
You oriental neighbor where ambitious empire grows, 

You anxious Gauls who hold the watch upon the tranquil Seine, 
We tell you our America will never fight again. 


You waged a war to end all war, and we beside you stood, 

With millions of our precious sons to make your promise good; 
Across the ravaged face of France, Helvetia to the sea, 

They gave their lives in sacrifice that Europe might be free. 
But now you plan another war, and prove they died in vain, 

We tell you our America will never fight again. 


O! faithless to your sacred trust, you ministers of state, 
You strive to slay majestic peace, and stir the public hate; 
With false divinity of flags you move the world to rage, 
That murder of all life shall be the drama of your stage. 
But while you plot your play upon the deadly sin of Cain, 
We tell you our America will never fight again. 


Why not forego the urge to war, which only madmen crave, 
And form a parliament of states who shall your people save? 
What gain of land, what commerce rich, what rivalry of rights 

Is worth the slaughter of a race that knows not why it fights? 
But if some savage instinct sways the hearts of decent men, 
We tell you our America will never fight again. 


And though in shining steel we stand, our eagles in the air, 
The mighty purpose of our soul defies your trumpet’s blare. 

No grievance can provoke our strength, no insult break our will, 
Invasion of our soil alone would move our hand to kill. 

And if to drench the world in blood ye chancellors ordain, 
We tell you our America will never fight again. 
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THE POPULAR PRIZE 
The Public Chooses ‘‘Tropic Seas’’ by Frederick |. Waugh 


HE public made its choice and to 
Frederick J. Waugh, veteran Ameri- 
can marine painter, went the Popular 
Prize of $200 for his painting, ‘Tropic 
Seas,"" in the 1934 Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition. Mr. Waugh re- 
ceived the award by an overwhelming 
number of votes. To the painter of 
“Tropic Seas’’ also went the Salieien 
of being the first artist to win the 
Popular Prize for a painting other than 
a portrait or portrait group. 

Mr. Waugh, the son of S. B. Waugh, 
a portrait painter, was born in Borden- 
town, New Jersey in 1861, and received 
his early training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, 
and at the Julian Academy in Paris. 
He is a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the National Arts 
Club, the Salmagundi Club, the Lotos 
Club, and the Royal Academy of the 
West of England. Among other numer- 


ous awards Mr. Waugh received the 
Gold Medal at the International Ex- 
position of Fine Arts in Buenos Aires in 
1910, the Silver Medal at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915, and the Gold Medal 
at the Philadelphia Art Club in 1924. 
Mr. Waugh’s paintings are represented 
in all the important galleries and col- 
lections in this country and in England. 

‘Tropic Seas’’ is a notable example 
of Mr. Waugh’s exceptional skill as a 
marine painter. He has captured the 
elusive effect of sunlight shining through 
green sea water so truly that the ob- 
server expects the approaching roll of 
surf to break into foaming froth at his 
very feet. There is a vigor and dramatic 
quality about the canvas suggestive of 
clean, wide sweeps of rocky coast, con- 
stantly resisting the restless sea. 

This is the tenth year that a Popular 
Prize has been offered in the Inter- 


GREEN PYJAMAS (Second Popular Choice) 
By Lzeopo.p SEYFFERT 
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DINNER FOR THRESHERS (Third Popular Choice) 
By Grant Woop 


national. The award was based on the 
votes of visitors to the Exhibition dur- 
ing the two weeks of November 18 to 
December 2—these particular dates 
having been selected to allow the pub- 
lic opportunity for discussion and a con- 
sidered vote. A larger number of votes 
were cast this year than ever before in 
the history of the Popular Prize and the 
divergence of choice was greater. 

The painting which was in closest 
competition with ‘“Tropic Seas’’ was 
a large canvas entitled ‘‘Green Pyjamas’’ 
by Leopold Seyffert. Twice in previous 
years Mr. Seyffert was awarded the 
Popular Prize, first in 1926 and again 
in 1930. Mr. Seyffert is one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost portrait painters. In 
1913 his ‘“Tired Out,’’ depicting an old 
Dutch woman, was awarded Honorable 
Mention in the Carnegie International. 
Mr. Seyffert is represented in many gal- 
leries in this country and abroad and 
has painted the portraits of many dis- 
tinguished people. His “‘Portrait of 
Dr. William J. Holland’’ hangs in the 
permanent collection at the Carnegie 
Institute. In all his portraits he skill- 
fully combines delicacy and strength, 
and in the painting ‘‘Green Pyjamas’’ 
he has revealed his mastery of the play 
of light and shade on velvet. 

Grant Wood's ‘Dinner for Thresh- 
ers’’ ranked third in the popular choice. 
It is interesting to note that the public 
in its selection of these three painters 
chose in each case one who holds 
acknowledged supremacy in a definite 
type of painting: Waugh, the master of 
Seascapes; Seyffert, famed portrait 
painter; and Grant Wood, who is 
tapidly gaining a reputation as one of 


the foremost painters of the native 
American scene. Grant Wood made his 
initial appearance-in a Carnegie Inter- 
national last year, with his comment- 
provoking canvas “Daughters of Revo- 
lution.’” Mr. Wood was born in 
Anamosa, Iowa, in 1892, and received 
his training at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and later—-as did Waugh—at 
the Julian Academy in Paris. Un- 
affected by his study abroad as far as 
individuality of style was concerned, 
Wood returned to America to deal with 
purely American subjects. From the 
variety of backgrounds in which the 
American scene abounds, he finds the 
small-town or rural district the most 
stimulating. ‘‘Dinner for Threshers’’ 
is a typical example of the subject 
matter he delights in portraying. 

Other competitors, in the order of 
their preference, were: ‘‘Portrait’’ by 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel (French), 
‘Bavarian Landscape’’ by Georg 
Schrimpf (German), ‘‘Portrait of Mlle. 
Colette de Jouvenel’’ by Moise Kisling 
(French), ‘‘Jillian’’ by Gerald L. 
Brockhurst (British), and ‘‘Miss H”’ 
by Kyohei Inukai (American). ‘‘Ba- 
varian Landscape’’ by Franz Lenk, 
which received an Honorable Mention 
from the Jury of Award, was ninth on 
the list of those selected by the public. 
“Enigmatic Elements in Landscape,’’ by 
the Spanish artist Salvador Dali, also 
awarded an Honorable Mention, by the 
Jury, received an appreciable number of 
public votes. 

The ballots were counted by a com- 
mittee of three consisting of George D. 
Thompson, Everett Warner, and Charles 
F. Danver. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND WORLD POLITICS 


By Sir Witimott Harsant Lewis 
Washington Correspondent of the London Times 


[With the observance each November of the anniversary of the birth of Andrew Carnegie, the 
students of the Carnegie Institute of Technology have learned to expect an address of vital moment 
and lasting impression. Following in the brilliant wake of Myron C. Taylor, Raymond Blaine Fosdick, 
Sir Harry Brittain, Sir James Colquehoun Irvine, and William Wallace Campbell, the 1934 Carnegie 
Day speaker brought both an arresting challenge and a hopeful interpretation to the struggles of our 


confused and wondering century. 


In Dr. Baker's absence Dr. Watkins 


resided. His tribute to the 


Founder and his introduction of the distinguished speaker precede Sir Willmott’s speech. ] 


r. Watkins: To- 

day we celebrate 
the ninety-ninth birth- 
day of our Founder, 
Andrew Carnegie. In 
these days of capital- 
ist-baiting and slogan- 
making concerning 
America for Ameri- 
cans, it is fitting that 
we turn our thoughts 
for a moment to the 
career and achieve- 
ments of a man who 
came to this country 
as an immigrant, and 
rose from bobbin boy 
in the mill to the posi- 
tion of iron master of 
America. 

Remarkable as was the early part of 
Mr. Carnegie’s career, it is all but 
eclipsed by the work that he did after 
he had retired from the world of com- 
merce. He exerted as muchenergy and 
displayed as much skill in the distribu- 
tion of his immense fortune as he had 
shown in its accumulation. An ac- 
countant could, with little difficulty, 
give a close estimate as to the value of 
his accumulations. But no man can 
estimate the value of his disbursements. 
A faint idea of the value may be gained 
by one who will stand near one of the 
entrances to this building, where he 
will see a living stream of all ages and 
all conditions pouring in and out of the 
Library, the Music Hall, the Art Gal- 
leries, and the Museum; or if in the 
imagination one is able to visualize 


SIR WILLMOTT HARSANT LEWIS 


almost one hundred 
thousand young people 
who have matriculated 
in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology 
since its beginning. 

In addition to all of 
these, one should be 
able to conjure up the 
great multitude who 
may never have come 
in contact with either 
of these institutions, 
but who have been in- 
fluenced by those who 
have enjoyed these 
privileges. 

An attempt to esti- 
mate the value of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts to 
Pittsburgh alone brings to mind the 
words of St. John: ‘‘And the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands.”’ 

We are fortunate in having as our 
speaker a gentleman coming ed the 
same et that cradled our Founder. 
The nature of his profession has brought 
him in close contact with many nations 
and many peoples. He has been in the 
United States long enough to have de- 
tected among our faults and foibles any 
little virtues which we may possess. 
His accomplishments as an observer and 
reporter have led to his being honored 
with knighthood at the hand of his 
Sovereign, and to his being enrolled in 
the Legion of Honor by France. 


Str Wititmott Lewis: There is a reversal 
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of a well-known Biblical story which 
may be used to describe my position 
here. A writer for the press, speaking 
before a group of actual or potential 
technologists, is much like a lion in a 
den of Daniels. He must be painfully 
aware that he brings to the discussion 
of such a subject as ““Technology in the 
World of Politics’’ not the authority of 
the expert, but merely the not too 
heavily weighted opinion of the out- 
sider. Yet many years of observation in 
most of the countries of earth have en- 
couraged this particular outsider to 
formulate certain ideas, and these I 
offer with due deference. 

The great changes of human life have 
come about not with the drums and 
trumpets of instant revolution but with 
a lavalike slowness. Each has been, 
if | may change the metaphor, a patient 
distillation oes uncounted acts and 
ideas, and the greatest of them are three 
in number—the rise of Christianity, the 
coming of nationalism, and the con- 
quest by man of the forces of nature. 
In the very nature of these changes we 
find an illustration of the truth that 
there are two eternal struggles: that of 
man with God, and that of man with 
Society. If the first of these is over— 
which I do not admit—or is irrelevant 
—as some would maintain—then the 
ending or irrelevance of his struggle 
with God only doubles the bitterness 
of man's struggle with Society. 

Let us measure for a moment the ad- 
vance that has been made in human life. 
At the point farthest from us that the 
eye of the historian can reach, we see 
the solitary family or tribe of primitive 
men fighting for existence against 
beasts or against the blind forces of 
nature in some cave or wood, uncon- 
scious of the existence of any human 
beings but their immediate fellows, 
groping for the light, and—let us not 
forget—offering their lives daily that 
we may live. . And we of today, 
unquestioned masters of all living 
things—save ourselves; masters also of 
powers drawn from the blind forces of 
nature so immense that we sometimes 
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tremble to think that we may not be 
able to control the giants we have 
unloosed; in touch with, and at every 
second aware of, hundreds of millions 
of other men all round the globe, a 
globe that we have weighed, and 
measured, and surveyed in almost every 
mile. 

This modern world in which we live, 
or at least the modern civilization of 
which we form a part, is in an un- 
paralleled degree the child of tech- 
nology. I know of no sufficing defini- 
tion of the word, and can only offer 
what Professor Beard described as a 
narrow view of its meaning—that is, 
that ‘‘technology consists of the totality 
of existing laboratories, machines, and 
processes already developed, mastered, 
and in operation.’’ But these, the pro- 
fessor hastens to add, are only the ob- 
jective realities, and to name them only 
is to omit the subjective force of the 
thing we attempt to define. Whatever 
it be, this nexus of ideas, this instru- 
ment of work, this philosophy of action, 
this rational ordering of method, it is 
dissolving the society of yesterday and 
compelling a readjustment, it is chang- 
ing political methods and creating new 
political problems, it is working a revo- 
lution in the objectives and ideals of 
education, it is recasting economics, it 
is at once man’s achievement and a 
challenge to the purpose of his life in a 
family of nations. 

It would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to set down in detail the con- 
trast between the civilization of 1834 
and that of this year of grace. The most 
futile and most familiar of phrases is 
that which ascribes the changes that 
have come about to the ‘‘Industrial 
Revolution,”’ and thus incuriously dis- 
misses them. The very phrase implies 
finality, suggests the accomplished fact, 
when the truth—as those who listen to 
me must know—is that technology, 
which is the method of the industrial 
revolution, is yet in the infancy of its 
accomplishment. It is the modern 
method and machinery of man’s quest 
for health, for comfort, for security, 
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and for physical well-being. There is 
no assignable reason why its growth, 
and the spread of its achievement, 
should be set in any fixed period of time. 

Let me quote once again from Pro- 
fessor Beard, for he leads me to the 
heart of my theme: 

‘In human societies founded upon 
war and politics, the leadership of a 
single masterful personality may be 
essential to victory or perdurance. So 
‘chance’ reigns here, and certain writers, 
observing the play of this phenomenon, 
shape their interpretations [of history] 
round the great-man theory: the masses 
of the people count for nothing, are 
pawns in the game, and God, chance, or 
fortune sends heroes now and then to 
guide them, save them—or perhaps get 
them into wars, where they perish by 
the million. 

‘In societies founded on technology, 
the warrior, priest, and political leader 
sink into the background or at all events 
can operate only in accordance with the 
economic realities produced by the 
machine. Thus technology reinforces 
the social, as distinguished from the 
individual, aspects of historical evolu- 
tion. Henceforward history must deal 
with masses of people, organized in 
associations, governed by the laws of 
averages.”’ 

Where do we stand today? It is a 
time, say the students, of profound 
political change—which is true enough, 
and would be less of a platitude, if it 
were differently stated. Put it that 
political institutions are not primary, 
but derivative; that a given political 
system does not create a social order, 
but that on the contrary any given type 
of social order will in due course pro- 
duce a political system; and thus we 
come nearer to the truth than if we talk 
of “‘political changes’’ without sug- 
gesting the law of causation that 
governs them. 

What changes has technology 
wrought? First, and I believe greatest 
of all, a change in the political power of 
the people. There are two governmen- 
tal powers, and two only—the power 


to command, and the power to forbid; 
and the second is the greater. Whoso 
holds the power to forbid holds sov- 
ereignty, and that power has always 
been possessed by the mass of the 
people. In the beginning of history it 
was weak, scattered, uncertain of pur- 
pose; it arrived always after the event, 
and achieved its ends painfully, gradu- 
ally, and after long lapse of time. Now, 
with technological development in the 
vast field of communication, with the 
drawing together of man and man, 
group and group, nation and nation, 
the power to forbid in the hands of the 
mass of the people has been transformed 
into something active, forceful, in- 
sistent, pressing always upon the center 
of authority. 

More than this, technological de- 
velopment in the press, the radio, the 
railway, the automobile, the post office, 
and in great educational establishments, 
has effected such a spread of literacy, 
such a scattering az information, as 


widens enormously the social conscious- 
If propaganda and censorship for 


ness. 
a while—or even for a long while 
should impede the general march, yet 
the movement is undoubtedly and 
ultimately irresistible. Whether, in a 
technological age, the mass has yet the 
information or the intelligence to as- 
certain what is scientifically valid in 
the adjustment of social situations is 
matter for doubt; whether, for instance, 
we shall not see again, and in other 
fields, so disastrous a result as was 
reached when the researches of a Ray- 
mond Pearl were discarded in favor of 
the persuasions of a Wayne B. Wheeler 
in the matter of the use of alcohol— 
these are questions which only time can 
answer. But the spread of knowledge 
none can deny. 

In the field of economics and govern- 
ment we observe, as your Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry Wallace, has very 
truly said, that technology has played 
a part in the last century in changing 
the whole character of economic organ- 
ization. Where once this was a country 
of decentralized economic forces for 
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which the old political democracy suf- 
ficed, we see now a land whose ine 
is concentrated into always bigger and 
bigger units, and where the relations 
of the banks and business on the one 
hand, and the structure, activities, and 
procedure of the Federal Government on 
the other are not the central problem 
of political life. 

In the field of international affairs 
technology has given a new passion and 
a fuller integration to the sentiment of 
nationalism. This manifestation of our 
time is too obvious in Europe and in this 
hemisphere to deserve more than brief 
mention, but something more should be 
said of the extension of the machine 
technology of the Occidental races 
throughout the world since 1870. 
Everywhere this is observable, but its 
more conspicuous effects have been 
evident in the case of old civilizations 
like Japan, China, and India, where even 
a partial introduction of the more ad- 
vanced industrial methods has wrought 
in many sections a complete transforma- 
tion of the external aspects of their 
civilization. If it be true that economic 
processes tend ultimately to shape the 
other phases of civilization, then this 
economic transformation must some day 
bring about a cultural revolution. 

In other words, technology will do 
for the Oriental races what it is doing 
for us, since it transcends all social 
forms, it is not the special manifestation 
or monopolized expression of any social 
order—capitalism, let us say, or com- 
munism, or fascism—but a ‘‘swiftly 
advancing method for subduing ma- 
terial things,’’ and as such the precursor 
of spiritual change. It has created for 
us today—let us be frank about it—a 
confusion; it is our master, not our 
servant. If I may take a simple illus- 
tration, let me ask any reasonable man 
whether he would be willing eternally 
to pay the price of the ghastly evening 
crush on a New York subway for the 
privilege of the speed which this method 
of transportation gives him? Does any 
reasonable man believe that the insane 
congestion of metropolitan areas is a 


fair price to pay for rapid movement 
from the center to the periphery? Is 
there any engineer pretending to com- 
petence who would not be able to order 
things better? And the present tragedy 
of our life is that the search for efficiency 
and well-being by the road of the ma- 
chine offers us a dubious efficiency at the 
cost of well-being. It offers us security 
in the national sense at the cost of 
domination by monsters whose use 
may destroy us utterly. It offers us 
comfort by the use of machines, only to 
leave us wondering whether our con- 
tinual preoccupation with the machines 
and their smooth running has destroyed 
our comfort. It rewrites the story of 
Frankenstein. 

What is the answer? I do not know, 
but I do know that it is time that 
the technologists themselves, concerned 
hitherto entirely upon the plane of 
physics and mechanics, should consider 
their work in its philosophic aspects. 

What have the technologists them- 
selves to say of the effects of their work 
upon mankind, of the social adjust- 
ments made necessary by their inven- 
tions, their contrivances, their opera- 
tions? What have they to tell us of the 
potentialities ahead? There is no likeli- 
hood—I speak now for the English- 
speaking peoples—that we shall in any 
immediately predictable future, live 
under any other than a so-called demo- 
cratic form of government. The system 
known as representation is of the very 
essence of democracy as we know it— 
and what form a representation is 
demanded in a technological age? If 
the conditions of our time call for 
specialized effort, why should those 
who make the laws which are, or should 
be, an adjustment of the forces at work 
within the community, be specialists in 
the wrong kind of knowledge? The day 
of the purely partisan politician should 
long since have passed, but he is with 
us still. The time calls for competence 
in fields wider than that which looks to 
patronage and mere popularity as the 
road to preferment. 

There is a story of a young man who 
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said he would go to the stake for his 
father’s religion, and who, asked what 
that religion was, replied that he did 
not remember, but knew that it was 
‘something very solemn.’’ Most of us 
today are like that young man, moved 
in our political being by outworn and 
discrepant loyalties, unaware of the 
significance and the danger of the 
changes which science has wrought upon 
the texture of our life. This is so in all 
that affects the smaller world of our 
national life, and it is perilously so in 
the zone of international relations. Is 
man, armed as he is with powers over 
the forces of nature, to show himself 
able to take his destiny consciously and 
intelligently in hand? 

The history of our world shows us 
that the aspiration after an ordered and 
humane dispensation of things runs like 
a golden thread through all our records. 
The Greek philosopher dreamed of his 
‘one great city of gods and men’’; the 
Roman jurist of his empire of enforced 
peace and justice; the medieval clerk of 
an all-embracing church; and when 
Rome, as empire and as church, had 
failed as universal arbiter and link, we 
see how diplomacy and “‘international 
law’’ came in to carry the thread along. 
Today is the day of the engineer, of the 
technologist? What can he, or will he, 
offer toward thie rational and intelligent 
ordering of human life? We need more 
than his kilowatts, his machines, and 
his averages. We need his philosophy. 


EXHIBIT OF WILSONIANA 


PEcIAL exhibits are being arranged 
S in the Gallery of Birds of Carnegie 
Museum for the meeting of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club on December 28 and 
29 in Lecture Hall. The Wilson Club 
is afiliated with the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 

Under the direction of Bayard H. 
Christy, of Sewickley, a collection of 
Wilsoniana has been assembled and will 
be on display. It will include various 
editions of the published writings of 
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Alexander Wilson (1766-1813), father of 
American ornithology, as well as manu- 
scripts and other precious documents 
and objects pertaining to the life work 
of this Scottish pioneer among American 
ornithologists. Of especial interest are 
some original drawings which show his 
methods in preparation of the colored 
plates which illustrate his ‘*American 
Ornithology.’’ Miss Coral Quay, of 
Edgeworth, has lent for the exhibit her 
original edition of this opus, which was 
published in eight volumes, dating from 
1808 to 1814. The Carnegie Library 
owns the only duplicate of this edition 
known to exist in Pittsburgh. As the 
first important publication on American 
birds, it is of unique concern to Penn- 
sylvanians, for a great deal of Wilson's 
collecting was done in our State and a 
number of the new species described 
have Pennsylvania as the type locality. 
Wilson's gun, his account book show- 
ing payments to engravers, and a sun- 
dial which he made will constitute a 
part of the exhibit. The Carnegie Mu- 
seum is indebted to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for permission to pre- 
sent much of this valuable material 
from the Thayer Collection. Other in- 
dividuals who have generously contrib- 
uted items of interest are Dr. Witmer 
Stone, of Philadelphia; Strickland 
Kneass, of Sewickley; and Mr. Christy. 

Concurrently, the Gallery of Birds 
will be enriched by two new cases in the 
series which represent synoptically the 
genera of birds of the world. 

The all-day sessions of the Wilson 
Club will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of popular and scientific oy 
pertaining to all phases of bird life. 
Many of these will be illustrated with 
stereopticon slides and films. All ses- 
sions will be open to the general public. 

On Saturday evening an informal re- 
ception will be held in the Laboratory 
of Ornithology, and an opportunity will 
be given for inspection of the Carnegie 
Museum study collection of birds, which 
is one of the largest and most outstand- 
ing of American collections. 
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NATURE RELICS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
An Exploration of Her Preglacial Fauna 


By Strantey T. Brooks 
Curator of the Section of Recent Invertebrates, Carnegie Museum 


Berore the great 
Pleistocene ice 
cap formed over 
the northern 
reaches of Europe 
and America, 
when the gentle 
subtropic winds 
still stirred the 
warm waters of 
the northern 
Atlantic and 
carried upon the 
breeze the last cries of the ponderous 
horde that paced our land, the lowly 
land snails, slow and orderly, were 
spreading their kind over two great 
continents. One might say that the 
present-day remnants of that time are 
living fossils; for, in truth, their fossil- 
ized “‘bones’’ are found in the alluvial 
earth and lime from forgotten streams 
and lakes. Some that can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from those 
living today are found 
bedded among the 
bones of the mighty 
mastodon. They are 
perhaps the most 
ancient immigrants 
that America has wel- 
comed to her shores, 
and their many species, 
both in forest and gar- 
den, show that Nature 
builded both wisely 
and well in forming 
her generalized animal 
groups. 

To extend our 
knowledge of the 
northeastern fauna of 
North America a trip 
was made to New- 
foundland by the 


author to collect and study the remnants 
of that migration there. Newfound- 
land was not completely covered at any 
one time with the great ice cap of the 
mainland. Instead, her hills and val- 
leys were scoured and scarred only by 
local ice centers. This condition per- 
mitted the survival of many of the 
original immigrants among the plants 
pis yanrler Pde period. These were 
sought out on this trip and prepared 
for further study. When this survey is 
completed here in the confines of the 
Museum, Mrs. Brooks and I will be 
able to conclude the study of the north- 
eastern molluscan fauna—a project be- 
gun by us several years ago. 

Today Newfoundland is a British 
Colony. It has the honor of being the 
oldest colony of Great Britain, and 
through its discovery by John Cabot in 
1497 formed the beginning of the 
British Empire. Its great fisheries soon 
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LANDING PLACE OF BALBO AND HIS FLEET, SHOAL HARBOR 


made it a prize over which England and 
France struggled until almost the time 
of the American Revolution. New- 
foundland today is struggling for her 
own existence and through the strong, 
pure blood of her pioneer fathers will 
undoubtedly emerge from the world 
depression a stronger and better colony. 

Her characteristics are many. From 


the east coast to the west is a panorama 
of rolling hills and valleys, lakes and 
streams, little different from the land 


that Cormack, the intrepid explorer, 
found on his travels in 1822. In read- 
ing over his obser- 

vations, one is 

struck by the same- 

ness of the environ- 

ment. Even the 

names of people 
who etna 
him are the same 
as those of people 
whom I met on my 
journey in 1934. 
Hospitality, that 
pioneer trait now 
nearly extinct, is 
profoundly present 
with the people of 
this great island. 
No one needs to 
remain a stranger 
at their door. A 


WOODED HEADLAND, BONNE BAY 


hearty welcome and 
cooperation meet the 
traveler as he lands in 
the only metropolis, 
St. Johns, and is even 
more striking and 
open-handed as he 
enters the ‘‘outports,”’ 
as the villages and 
towns outside St. 
Johns are called. 
Individuality is an- 
other strong character- 
istic that impresses the 
visitor. Every man is 
independent to a great 
degree. He can build 
his own boat and does 
so. He builds his 
house, dries the fish that he catches, 
repairs his motor and other tools of 
necessity, he plants his own garden pro- 
duce; in fact; with ambition and with a 
wise cooperation with Nature, each 
skies may be a king in his 
own right. The fisherman, to be a good 
fisherman, must first have his boat and 
his home, a garden, his own landing 
stage, and flakes to hold his fish for 
drying, and he must have a wife and 
children. This is what the fisherman 
needs to be successful. Some have these, 
but in the majority of cases today life is 
mot as easy as it 
might be. The 
great expense of the 
World War, both 
in men and in 
money, left an in- 
delible stamp upon 
the people of that 
land. Prosperity, 
which is always so 
agile in finding cor- 
ners around which 
to hide, has not 
yet come to re- 
lieve many of the 
present burdens of 
this homologous 
stock. But the 
future holds many 
promises of happi- 
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ness and profit. 
New processes for 
the curing of fish 
for the market are 
being used, new 
by-products of the 
fisheries are being 
discovered and 
utilized, refrigera- 
tion plants are be- 
ing built along the 
rocky shores to 
care for the local 
catches of salmon, 
trout, and cod, and 
new interest in the 
fisheries of this 
great island is de- 
veloping. The 
Commission Government, under the 
capable leadership of Sir John Hope 
Simpson, has experts in fisheries and 
forestry, planning and mapping the 
progress of the future. At some time to 
come large ships built for long voyages 
and equipped for freezing a packing 
fish and kindred products as well as for 
doing the fishing itself will rejuvenate 
this great industry. Ships such as these 
will collect their catch and prepare it 
on board, even as it is being carried to 
its market. In this manner fish fresh 
from the waters of Newfoundland will 
be offered in the markets of the entire 
world. These ‘“‘traveling packing 
plants’’ will replace the more laborious 
current methods and eliminate the hard- 
ships so prevalent in the fisherman's 
life. Fishing from small boats is toil 
and hardship, with the glamour of ad- 
venture buried deep beneath the daily 
routine of high cold seas and biting 
gales. Indeed, had it not been for the 
hardy stock of the early immigrants, 
the present great fisheries would never 
have sail Through the seafaring 
genius of the Newfoundlander this in- 
— was born. 

Newfoundland, lying so close to 
Europe and to America, offers many 
prospects for future industries. Her 
central location, her unlimited water 
supply which could turn the turbines 


SALMON STREAM ON THE WEST COAST 


of all Europe, the 
great coal measures 
and ore deposits, 
her timber so vast 
in quantity, offer 
ideal conditions for 
many industries. 
Some have been 
far-sighted and 
have availed them- 
selves of these 
natural advan- 
tages. The plant 
producing news 
print for the Lon- 
don Daily Mail 
hums day and 
night, turning out 
the tons and tons 
of paper needed to feed the great presses 
of Britain. The pulp wood cut along 
the banks of the Exploits River floats 
down to the mill, and the many enter- 
ing billets leave at the other end of the 
plant as great rolls of paper, all ready 
to be placed on the thundering presses. 
The International Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany has gone to the source of supplies, 
and one of its large mills creates work 
for many along the west coast. In the 
interior, along the hills where the 
extinct Beothuck, the aboriginal Indian 
of Newfoundland, made his home, is an 
American mining company, drawing 
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wealth from the virgin veins. In parts 
of the island, chunks of iron as large 
as one’s two fists may be discovered 
littering the ground. Silver has been 
found in the northern reaches; one im- 
portant strike was made only this 
summer, and gold may lie in the many 
streams and valleys. It is a land of 
untold possibilities and with capacities 
strikingly like our own land when man 
was pushing into our hidden resources 
for the first time. 

Although I was only a casual ob- 


server, I gathered a very definite im- 
pression that the true future will only 
be won through the stamina, fortitude, 
and honesty that I found so prevalent 
among the people I observed during my 
stay. Today Newfoundland needs many 
things, but she is fast overcoming the 
natural obstacles that have tied her 
hands in the past. This island with its 
scanty population of 260,000 people 
might well become an ideal-land as 
well as it did become in an earlier day 
the New-Found-Land. 


THE PORTER MEDAL COLLECTION 


The Hall of Numismatics Gains Some Important New Specimens 


URING a visit to the Pantheon in 

Paris, John L. Porter's attention 
was attracted by a display of recent 
medals. He inquired about these com- 
memorative pieces, so effectively com- 
bining peietel of historical and artistic 
significance, succumbed irrevocably to 
their lure, and became henceforth a col- 
lector of medals. Prompted by his 
thoughtful and generous interest in the 
Carnegie Museum, Mr. Porter has 
recently presented to this institution 
the extensive collection of medals he 
succeeded in forming. It contains about 
two hundred American and foreign 
pieces, including a number of fine con- 
secutive sets and choice specimens. 
Among others it comprises a complete 
series of medals commemorating the 
presidents of the United States, the 
whole set of medals pertaining to a 
Century of Progress, the opening of the 
Panama Canal, and other notable events 
of European history and of the New 
World. The collection portrays a vast 
gallery of great personalities in history 
as well as of illustrious contemporaries 
—Hippocrates, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Lafayette, Voltaire, Saint-Gaudens, 
Edison, Kitchener, Clemenceau, Persh- 
ing, and Herrick. The Lindbergh medal 
and a placque struck in honor of Wilbur 
Wright cannot fail to attract the atten- 


tion of visitors. A large number of 
artists are represented in the collec- 
tion and include Manship, Furst, Bar- 
ber, Morgan, Prud’homme, and other 
distinguished medalists. 

One of the unique features of the col- 
lection is the manner in which it is 
kept and shown. It is installed in a 
specially built case devised by Mr. 
Porter and constructed under his super- 
vision by H. M. Atwood and the 
National Cabinet Company of Pitts- 
burgh. Even the wood selected for the 
making of the case has a touch of local 
interest, being walnut obtained in the 
proximity of Wilkinsburg. The medals 
are securely affixed in such a way as 
to assure their proper preservation and 
yet permit one to view the pieces from 
both sides. Each sliding glass-covered 
board, when extracted from the case 
to its full length, revolves so as to allow 
a convenient inspection of the obverse 
and reverse of each niedal. Eventually 
the case will provide a display of two 
hundred and fifty medals or more, and 
Mr. Porter has suggested that he will 
continue to contribute to the collec- 
tion. The new addition stands as a fine 
adornment in the Hall of Numismatics, 
in keeping with a set of medals given 
to the Museum by its Founder, with 
additions from various individuals. 
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ETCHINGS BY GERALD L. BROCKHURST 


By Hucu StToxzs 


(Gerald L. Brockhurst, through his notable contributions to the Carnegie Internationals over a 
period of years, is primarily known to visitors to the Carnegie Institute as a painter. The Institute 
owns his portrait in oil of Henry Rushbury, which is an extraordinary delineation of his fellow artist 
and friend. In his own land, however, he is known chiefly as an etcher, and it is in this medium that 
he is presented in an exhibition on the Balcony in the Hall of Sculpture from December 12 to January 
20. The article which follows was written by Hugh Stokes (1875-1932), an English writer and critic, 


on the occasion of a showing of Brockhurst etchings in the artist's native city. 


It is reprinted, with 


a few emendations, through the courtesy of C. R. Chisman of the Art Exhibitions Bureau of England. ] 


© write a commentary upon the 
a colina of Gerald L. Brockhurst, 
A.R.A., R.E., is at once a delightful 
and a difficult task. Delightful, be- 
cause it is always a joy to raise one’s 
voice in praise of beauty; difficult, be- 
cause the pen is at best a clumsy instru- 
ment to celebrate the triumphs of that 
most delicate of all tools—the etcher’s 
needle. Mr. Brockhurst has a command 
of the implements of his craft which is 
out of the ordinary, becoming at times 
almost magical. The collection of 
proofs, here catalogued by H. J. L. 
Wright, affords a rare 
opportunity of study- 
ing the methods by 
which the artist 
achieves such remark- 
able results. On these 
walls we can trace 
the evolution of his 
talent, his first steps, 
his experiments, his 
apparent failures— 
which are few—and 
his magnificent suc- 
cesses—which are 
many. 

There is such popu- 
lar misconception 
and ignorance con- 
cerning the difference 
between engraving 
and etching that a 
few words of ex- 
planation are neces- 
sary. The connois- 
seur, educated in the 
processes and history _ 
of art, must pardon 


> 


iH 
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THE TWO MELISANDES 


this incursion into the elementary. 
Yet even today, when knowledge over- 
flows to an extent quite alarming, these 
terms are bandied to and fro, and sadly 
misused by those who should, and in 
many cases do, know better. The early 
engravers, of whom Diirer is the greatest 
and the most famous, cut their com- 
positions on a copperplate with a steel- 
pointed chisel, called a burin, in much 
the manner that a goldsmith chases his 
design upon a piece of precious metal. 
The bench of the metal worker was the 
birthplace of engraving. The incised 
drawing having been 
finished, ink was 
spread over the plate 
to fill in the lines of 
the design, any 
superfluous ink being 
‘‘wiped,”’ or cleaned 
off, by the printer, 
either with a rag or 
with the palm of his 
hand. The plate was 
then ready for print- 
ing, its face clean 
again, but with the 
indented lines of the 
drawing, the incised 
channels made by the 
graving tool, still 
charged with ink. 
When the plate, with 
a sheet of blank 
paper spread over it, 
was passed under the 
press, the ink became 
transferred to the 
paper, and the draw- 
ing was thus faith- 
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LE CASAQUIN DE LAINE 


fully reproduced—black upon white. 

Etching is a variation of the same 
procedure. The untouched copperplate 
is covered with a thin film of wax. The 
artist draws on the wax surface with an 
extremely fine point, a needle point, and 
each line, as the needle cuts through 
the wax, leaves the copper exposed. The 
plate is then senile a bath of acid 
which attacks the copper wherever the 
needle point has laid it bare—that is 
to say, along the lines of the artist's 
design. When the plate has been suf- 
ficiently ‘‘bitten,’’ it is removed from 
the acid and cleaned. Then the printer 
inks, wipes, and prints, as with an 
engraved plate. 

In these brief paragraphs the mystery 
of the art is shortly outlined. But it 
can be realized that so rapid a descrip- 
tion omits many variations of practice 
which demand extreme facility in the 
handling. Mr. Brockhurst’s mastery of 
his medium has never been surpassed 
and, looking at some of his plates, it is 
not easy to imagine how his advanced 
technique can be further elaborated. 


His career has been brilliant. He 
was born at Birmingham in 1890, 
and became a student of the Birming- 
ham School of Art at the age of 
twelve. Diirer’s apothegm, that to 
become a good painter a pupil must 
begin at the earliest age, is well 
exemplified in Mr. Brockhurst. At 
Birmingham he won about twenty 
prizes, and then entered the School 
of the Royal Academy in 1907. In 
London he carried off the Landseer 
scholarship, the Armitage medal, 
the Decoration medal, the British 
Institution scholarship, and in 
1913 the Gold Medal and Scholar- 
ship of £200—the greatest prize the 
Academy can bestow. In 1921 he 
was co-opted a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, in 1923 
became a member of the Royal 
Society: of Portrait Painters, and in 
April, 1928, was elected an Asso- 
Ciate—as a painter—of the Royal 
Academy. One personal detail must 
not be forgotten. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Brockhurst makes use of the 
same model in many of his etchings. 
That model is Mrs. Brockhurst, who is 
of Basque origin, and in several of her 
husband's plates is shown wearing the 
Basque national costume—notably in 
“Le Béguin,’’ with the characteristic 
close-fitting headdress and jet orna- 
ments, and “‘Le Casaquin de Laine,”’ 
the plate taking its name from the 
typical Basque woolen jacket. 

Mr. Brockhurst is an able draftsman; 
his pencil portraits attracted much at- 
tention long before he ventured into 
etching, and his painting is of high 
value. These aspects of his art are too 
little known, having been overshadowed 
by his activity as anetcher. In painting 
he came at first under the influence of 
the Italian primitives, and later of the 
Milanese school. The canvases do not 
fall within the scope of the present 
survey, but the hope must be expressed 
that etching will not occupy the whole 
of his career. 

The etched plates now number 
seventy-seven. The first and second in 
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the list of etchings compiled by Mr. 
Wright (published in the ‘Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly’ for December, 1924) 
were done in 1914. A considerable 
interregnum elapsed before a third, a 
portrait of the Irish poet Francis 
Macnamara, joined them in 1920. In 
less than eight years the artist produced 
fifty-eight plates, a large production for 
a methodical and conscientious worker. 
It is difficult to call to mind the name 
of any etcher who has made so firm a 
reputation in so short a space of time. 
Examining these plates as a whole, we 
are impressed by the absence of feeble 
and unsatisfactory plates. Naturally 
some stand out above their fellows, but 
there is nothing incompetent or careless. 
The evidence is clear on every side that 
the artist is the first critic of his own 
work, and that his artistic life is one of 
continuous experiment. He is forever 
tirelessly pressing forward, and seeking 
fresh fields. 

Compare the “‘Macnamara’’ of 1920 
with the ‘“‘Two Mélisandes’’ of 1928, 
and it is evident how far the artist has 
a good 


traveled. The ‘‘Macnamara,”’ 
print of sound workmanship, is coarse 


and crude in contrast with the 
quisite delicacy of the mother and 
her child. Step by step the artist 
advances, mastering technical pro- 
cesses, improving upon his 
methods, and inventing new 
sleights of hand. I have already 
described him as a magician and, if 
I were called upon to prove my 
‘words, I would bring forward the 
several ‘‘states’’ of such plates as 
‘‘La Basquaise,’’ ‘‘Corinne,’’ 
‘““Aglaia,’’ ‘‘Almina,’’ and the 
“Black Silk Dress.’ Mr. Brock- 
hurst works on his subject until he 
entices from the copper every latent 
subtlety sleeping in the metal. 

An analogy serge be found 
in the activities of a pianist when 
preparing for a concert perform- 
ance. The first melodies are pleas- 
ant and sweet to the ear. Nimble 
fingers touch the keyboard, 
arpeggio succeeds arpeggio, rich 


ex- 


are 


chords sing through the wires. But the 
musician is not satisfied. He works 
again and again over the passages, until 
new beauties are found in old combina- 
tions, and the composer's soul is at last 
revealed in a creation of infinite grada- 
tion of tone and ordered movement. 
So Mr. Brockhurst works upon his 
plates which, in more ways than one, 
recall the peculiar beauty of musical 
sound. A comparison of the arts, or 
rather of the subconscious reactions 
excited by their respective appeal to the 
human mind, is always interesting. A 
landscape by Claude calls for a slow 
movement by Gluck, whilst Turner— 
who was before his time—cries for a 
modern to interpret in the sister art his 
glorious fantasies of color. 

Such speculations are engrossing. 
And, because they usually lead to heated 
argument, somewhat unwise, futile, 
and time-wasting, it is not easy, off- 
hand, to say to which musician Mr. 
Brockhurst’s work might be affiliated. 
At this instant, as I write, the strains of 
a Brahms symphony are in the air, and 
the orchestration has a solemn sculp- 
turesque nobility which seems to sup- 
port the quiet dignity of ‘“‘Almina.”’ 
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Yet I remain personally uncertain if the 
artist belongs to the classical school, 
or to the romantic, or has a foot in both 
camps. His powers of draftsmanship 
would have delighted Ingres, as indeed 
for purity and perfection of line they 
would have delighted any old master. 
He is, however, essentially a modern— 
admits his study of Renoir and Cézanne 
and his love for the genius of Rodin— 
but he is linked by training and tem- 
perament to old as well as new. In the 
etchings a few contributory influences 
can be traced, although he so rapidly 
found his own way that he has never 
been a mere imitator. A Brockhurst 
etching is unmistakable, and there is not 
—and for one sufficient reason never 
likely to be—a school of Brockhurst 
followers. 

By 1920 his personal style had de- 
veloped. The period 1920-22 was ex- 
ceedingly busy. In 1920 he etched nine- 
teen plates, in 1921 seven, and in 1922 
nine; thus completing in three years 
more than half the present catalogued 
number of his production. The 1920 


plates should be studied attentively, for 
they show the evolution of his distinc- 
tive manner. The leading ee of 


his art have not changed. The forbid- 
ding ‘“‘Galway Peasant,”’ the delicious 
‘“Mélisande,”’ the portraits of his mother 
and his friend Henry Rushbury, and the 
“Amberley Boy’’ (a plate which per- 
ished by accident) differ little techni- 
cally. Note the crosshatching, the 
short strokes of the needle point, which 
appear nervously laid, until upon ex- 
amination, we find that each tiny line 
has a precision of its own, has been 
carefully considered, and falls into an 
exact and preordained position. 
Gradually the artist improved his 
method, which in the earlier style 
reached perfection in “‘Le Béguin,”’ a 
plate for which I have always had much 
affection. Here the artist combines a 
most accomplished draftsmanship with 
a masterly simplicity, attaining a 
tenderness which invests his model with 
a humanity somewhat lacking in 
‘“L’Eventail,’’ or ‘‘Ranunculus’’—plates 


FABIAN 


which in their representation of fact 
are more historical documents than 
poetical dreams. In “‘Le Béguin’’ ‘‘the 
shadowed eyes remember and foresee. 
Her face is made her shrine.’’ The 
appeal of this beautiful plate does not 
decrease with acquaintance, and it must 
always remain one of the masterpieces 
of the early art of Gerald Brockhurst. 
““L’Eventail,’’ dated 1921, manifests 
an influence which can be traced, in a 
slightly different form, in the ‘Deux 
Meélisandes’’ of 1928. No man can ever 
consider etching—either as creator or 
connoisseur—without turning in ad- 
miration and reverence to the etchings 
of Rembrandt, the supreme and un- 
challengeable master of the art. He 
did with needle and copper as he willed. 
The problems of light and shade, of 
composition and form, were child's 
play to his genius. His etchings are the 
textbook, and the despair, of every 
student of the etcher’s art. We do not 
need to be told that Mr. Brockhurst is 
one of these students. Many signs of 
his preoccupation are scattered across 
the earlier plates—for example, in the 
portraits of his mother and Henry Rush- 
bury, and in “‘L’Eventail,’’ a daringly 
ambitious attempt to catch the spirit 
and the atmosphere of the *‘Jan Six’’ of 
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1647, which belongs to Rembrandt's 
best period, since the Dutchman never 
did anything finer than those three 
“Jan 


plates “‘Ephraim Bonus,’’ 
Asselyn,’’ and ‘‘Jan Six.”’ 
Rembrandt's “‘Jan Six’’ leans against 
a window opening onto the busy streets 
of Amsterdam, but Brockhurst’s lady 
with the fan stands in a silent French 
salon. I can add nothing to what I have 
written about this etching. Let us 
imagine that the artist had been resting 
in one of the older French chateaux of 
the Centre or the Midi, rambling man- 
sions with shuttered windows, through 
which the hot meridional sun streams 
in ribbed pattern across the dusty 
débris of a couple of centuries. The 
carpet is Aubusson; the tapestries are of 
Gobelins, or faded loot from Flanders; 
the pictures, Rigaud and Largilliére, 
forgotten ancestors in flowing wigs and 
velvet robes; the chairs, formal Louis 
Quatorze. To describe the decaying 
splendors of these haunted rooms—and 
there are many such in the provinces of 
France—demands the verse of a French 
poet. With marvelous subtlety the 
artist has worked across the copper, 
tone merging gradually into tone with- 
out harshness, brocaded pattern and 
gilded scroll indicated with a certain 


AMBERLEY BOY 


preciosity but without being over- 
stated, whilst the powdered cheek and 
tremulous lips of the lady with the fan 
have been blown onto the copper with 
the lightness of pastel. ‘‘L’Eventail’’ 
stands by itself in the catalogue of Mr. 
Brockhurst’s work, an experiment—a 
fascinating experiment—which he has 
not yet thought fit to repeat. 

A recapitulation of the later plates is 
unnecessary. Year by year the artist 
becomes more sure, and most meticu- 
lously exact in his exectuion. Evidently 
it is easy for him to relinquish the 
elaboration of technique which marks 
his present manner. ‘‘Lassitude,’’ a 
girl reclining on a couch, is the result 
of a challenge that he was unable to 
etch in a free and open style. It recalls 
some of the lighter French etchers of the 
beginning of the century, and has an 
unconscious kinship with Helleu, an 
artist who has suffered from unmerited 
disparagement. More charming still is 
the “‘Study for a Decoration,"’ etched 
immediately after the famous ‘‘Casa- 
quin de Laine.’ 

‘Le Casaquin de Laine’ belongs to a 
series which includes ‘‘Almina,’’ 
‘Aglaia,’ ‘‘La Tresse,’’ and the recent 
“Black Silk Dress’’—a succession of 
statuesque and somber beauties, marble- 
browed and solemn-eyed, brooding 
fates and sibyls endowed with sphinx- 
like gifts of divination and prophecy. 
There is nothing like them in the etched 
work of today, either at home or abroad. 
They are almost faultless in their amaz- 
ing perfection. The remark of E. Bouvy, 
a distinguished French critic, that their 
elaboration tends toward a photo- 
gtaphic effect, is understandable, al- 
though it is not a criticism with which 
one can agree. M. Bouvy would find it 
impossible to produce any photograph 
re-creating by purely mechanical means 
the textures of silk and lace as Mr. 
Brockhurst re-creates them. The wool- 
en mantle in ‘‘Le Casaquin de Laine,”’ 
the silken material in “‘Almina,’’ the 
sleeve and feathers in the ‘‘Black Silk 
Dress’ are instances of a skill of hand 
which defeats the machine every time. 
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THE WEST OF IRELAND 


Mr. Brockhurst’s eye seems to become 
more penetrating, and his fingers more 
facile, with every plate he touches. In 
‘The Dancer’’ various new problems of 
light upon differing textures are tackled 
and conquered with an extraordinary 
ease. But it is an ease based upon pro- 
found knowledge and a commanding 
will to achieve an ideal of flawless 
craftsmanship. If we study the consecu- 
tive early states of the etchings we shall 
find that the journey from start to finish 
has not been altogether plain sailing. 
The early states of the ‘‘Black Silk 
Dress’’ are dull, but the final state is as 
brilliant as acut gem. The early proofs 
were never intended, perhaps, for public 
exhibition, but to the student Cont 
ing they are invaluable. They decidedly 
add to our appreciation of the finished 
works, for they reveal the artist's dif- 
ficulties, and how he has surmounted 
them. 

And now there are signs that this re- 
markable etcher is advancing to a new 
phase. His (1928) plate, ““The Two 
Mélisandes,’’ is, to my thinking, the 


finest of all, because, despite its miracu- 
lous craftsmanship, it is the simplest and 
most vital. Here Mr. Brockhurst has 
surrendered his art to the call of a purely 
human emotion. The two Meélisandes 
are the artist’s wife and daughter. 
Mother and babe form a subject which 
is one of the oldest in the world, a 
theme which is nature itself. 

The world has no such flower in any land, 

And no such pearl in any gulf the sea, 

As any babe on any mother’s knee. 
The etching is advanced in treatment, 
and the delicacy of the drawing can 
only be fully realized when examined 
under a magnifying glass. Attention 
must be directed to the hands, the strong 
clasping hold of the mother’s right 
hand around the body of the child, and 
the exquisitely modeled indication of 
the babe’s tiny fingers. Again reappears 
the manner of Rembrandt, and the mas- 
ter would have delighted in his disciple. 
“The Two Mélisandes’’ cannot be 
spoken of without enthusiasm. It is 
one of the great prints of contemporary 
English etching. 
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MASTER MINDS OF SCIENCE 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science Meets from 
December 27 through January 2 in Pittsburgh 


HE spotlight of the scientific world 
Toit be focused on Pittsburgh when 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science holds its ninety- 
fifth meeting here during the Christmas 
holidays. Some three thousand research 
men and teachers representing various 
scientific and professional fields will 
gather in Pittsburgh from December 27 
through January 2 to listen to reports 
of the leading scientists of the country. 

The Association, organized in 1848, 
is composed of 103 technical societies. 
State academies and general societies, 
thirty-eight in all, also cooperate 
actively in the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. These various technical associa- 
tions are grouped into sections, each 
composed of several related scientific 
societies. Fifteen of these sections will 
conduct meetings in Pittsburgh, each 
group convening separately to discuss 
its Own particular branch of science. 
Thus the meeting serves to give a 
resumé of the progress in science for 
the year. 

The fifteen sections which will meet 
in Pittsburgh follow: mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology 
and geography, zoological sciences, 
botanical sciences, anthropology, psy- 
chology, social and economic sciences, 
historical and philological sciences, 
engineering, medical sciences, agri- 
culture, and education. 

Sponsors for the meeting are the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, the Carnegie Institute, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Because of the 
number of meetings, practically all the 
public buildings in the Oakland dis- 
trict, the civic center of Pittsburgh, 
will be used as meeting places. General 
headquarters for the Association will 
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be the Hotel Schenley, and registration 
will be held at the new Mellon Insti- 
tute. Sectional meetings will be held 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the Cathedral of Learning, the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the Young 
Mens Hebrew Association, the Board of 
Education Building, the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and in the clubs and hotels 
of the city. 

In addition to these sectional meet- 
ings there will be several general even- 
ing sessions for the combined groups 
held in Carnegie Music Hall. On 
Thursday evening the program will 
include a welcome to the Association 
extended formally by representatives 
of the city and the host institutions. 
The speaker and topic for the main 
address will be announced later. The 
Pittsburgh local committee will re- 
ceive the members of the Association 
and its guests in the foyer of the hall 
following this address. 

Friday evening is reserved for the 
annual Sigma Xi address—’*‘Homo 
Sapiens, Whence and Whither’’—to be 
given by Professor E. A. Hooton, of 
Harvard University; and the address of 
Professor Arthur B. Lamb, also of 
Harvard, retiring vice president of the 
section on chemistry, who will speak 
on ‘‘Crystallogenetic Adsorbents.”’ 

On Saturday evening Dr. C. F. Ketter- 
ing, retiring vice president of the sec- 
tion on engineering, will deliver his 
address, which will be preceded by the 
recital regularly given on this evening 
by Marshall Bidwell, organist and di- 
rector of music of Carnegie Music Hall. 
At this same time the president of the 
naturalists, Dr. A. Franklin Shull, pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
Michigan, will lecture on ‘‘Weismann 
and Haeckel: One Hundred Years.”’ 





On Sunday afternoon at two oclock 
Dr. Phillips Thomas, of the research 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, will give 
a lecture and demonstration known as 

‘Ramblings in Research’’ at Carnegie 
Music Hall. This is a remarkable 
demonstration, which includes recent 
discoveries in commercial electrical re- 
search. On Sunday evening the sym- 
phony orchestra of the Department of 
Music at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will join with Dr. Bidwell in a 
special recital for members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Monday evening will be devoted pri- 
marily to the address of the retiring 
president of the Association, Dr. Henry 
Norris Russell, who will speak on 
‘The Atmospheres of the Planets.”’ 

Of outstanding interest in the pro- 
gram of the mathematical section will 
be the address of Professor Albert 
Einstein, who will give the annual 
Josiah Willard Gibbs lecture of the 
American Mathematical Society. This, 
the eleventh of the series, will be de- 
livered in the Little Theater of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Pro- 
fessor Einstein will speak in English. 
Because of the technical nature of the 
address, admission will be by ticket 
exclusively. 

Another outstanding part of the meet- 
ings will be a series of special lectures 
to be given in the afternoons. Dr. 
Cyrus C. Sturgis, director of the de- 
partment of internal medicine at the 
University of Michigan and retiring 
vice president of the section on medical 
sciences, will speak Thursday afternoon 
on the subject, ‘“Review of Some of the 
More Important Recent Advances in the 
Study of Blood Diseases.’’ On Friday 
afternoon Professor H. H. Newman, of 
the University of Chicago, will give a 
lecture on ‘“Twins Reared Apart and the 
Nature-Nurture Problem.’’ Dr. Mark 
H. Liddell, of Purdue University, will 
deliver a lecture on Saturday afternoon 
on ““The Auditory Spectrum,’’ demon- 
strating the new theory of audition 
which he has developed during several 
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years with the assistance of a grant-in- 
aid from the Association. Professor 
C. T. Knipp, of the University of 
Illinois, will conduct experiments with 
the Knipp singing tubes in connection 
with the demonstration. 

As a part of the Pittsburgh meeting 
there will be held a symposium on the 
relation between science—and especi- 
ally scientific organizations and institu- 
tions—and the press. Speakers from 
leading universities will outline the 
policies and problems of their institu- 
tions, and representatives of the 
National Association of Science Writers, 
Science Service, the Associated Press, 
the Hearst Service, and several outstand- 
ing newspapers will give the Associa- 
tion the benefit of their experience and 
outline the newspaper point of view. 
This meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Schenley on Sunday morning. 

The majority of the technical papers 
will be given during the sectional meet- 
ings ts detailed list of them will be 
given in the official program. There 
will, however, be several joint meet- 
ings of interest. On Friday the chemis- 
try and physics sections will hold an 
all-day joint meeting to discuss ‘‘Heavy 
Hydrogen and Its Products.’’ Mathema- 
ticians and physicists will hold a sym- 
posium on Saturday morning to discuss 
the topic, ‘Group Theory and Quantum 
Mechanics.’” Several joint meetings 
have been planned by the section on 
zoological sciences and also by the 
botany group. ‘‘Science and Tech- 
nology and Western Pennsylvania”’ will 
be the topic of a discussion to be held 
by the section on historical and philo- 
logical sciences in conjunction with the 
section on engineering. 

A program of addresses of general 
interest on certain aspects of contem- 
porary economic and social problems 
under the New Deal is being arranged 
by the section on social and economic 
sciences. 

The 1934 exhibition—the parade of 
new discoveries and new applications of 
science—will be the largest ever held by 
the Association, according to Dr. F. C. 
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Brown, director of exhibits, and will 
occupy the entire third floor of the new 
Mellon Institute, which will be open 
publicly for the first time. Pittsburgh, 
known as the ‘‘Workshop of the 
World,”’ is ft coming to be recognized 
as an outstanding center of industrial 
research. 

The exhibition will include the latest 
findings on cosmic rays contributed by 
two Nobel Prize winners, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan and Professor A. H. Comp- 
ton, and their associates; displays of 
the investigations done by several 
laboratories on deuterium; the recently 
discovered ‘‘heavy water,’’ and a con- 
tribution from Professor Harold C. 
Urey, whose work in this field recently 
won for him the Nobel Prize; a demon- 
stration of the production of artificial 
radioactive substances by neutrons. 

In addition to numerous commercial 
displays there will also be shown a 
model of the stratosphere balloon gon- 
dola and its instruments, a model of the 
Van de Graff 15,000,000-volt electro- 
Static generator, demonstrations of 
talking films of new subjects in the 
physical sciences, large biological dis- 
plays, and a host of other recent scien- 
tific findings. 

Of the eighty exhibits now planned, 
twenty-one will originate in Pitts- 
burgh—contributions by Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute, Bureau of 
Mines, St. Margaret's Hospital, and the 
Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Other public institutions con- 
tributing are the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics, American 
Medical Association, Pittsburgh Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, Bartol Re- 
search Foundation of the Franklin In- 
stitute, United States Bureau of Stan- 
dards, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Columbia University, University 
of Illinois, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, National Geographic So- 
ciety, Howard University, Smithsonian 
Institution, University of Chicago, and 


J. Chesterman; 


the New York Post Graduate Hospital 
and Medical School. 

Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
chairman of the local committee which 
is arranging details for the meeting. 
He is being assisted by Dr. Davenport 
Hooker of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Other members of the local committee 
include Miss M. Helen Marks, acting 
president of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women; Dr. Jeremiah J. Callahan, 
president of Duquesne University; Dr. 
S. M. Kintner, vice president of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; Dr. Francis C. Frary, director 
of research, Aluminum Company of 
America; Dr. E. R. Weidlein, director 
of the Mellon Institute; William P. 
Yant, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines; and W. B. Spellmire, manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch of the General 
Electric Company. Special committees 
and their chairmen are: finance, Francis 
exhibits, Dr. L. O. 
Grondahl; entertainment, Dr. Thomas 
S. Arbuthnot; transportation, —— 
E. Morgan; meeting 2 
Miller; publicity, Willard N James; — 
gram, Homer E. Sterling; C. B. Fergus, 
treasurer; and general secretary, E. K. 
Collins. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike of Col- 
umbia University is president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Executive officers, 
with headquarters in the Smithsonian 
Institution, are Dr. Henry B. Ward, per- 
manent secretary; Sam Woodley, execu- 
tive assistant; Austin H. Clark, director 
of the press service; and Dr. F.C. Brown, 
director of the exhibition. 


NO ROOM FOR PESSIMISTS 


It is upon the bright igs of life we must fix 


our gaze if we would be o 


use in our day and 
generation. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire—conscience. 
—WasHINGTON 
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HERE, Jason, I have tied up the last 
ae for Christmas, and this one 
happens to be yours.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the Gardener, ‘‘from its 
length and shape I would guess that it is 
either an umbrella or a cane.”’ 

‘Wrong,’ said Penelope, for as a 
matter of fact it was a fishing pole. 
‘But tell me, Jason—did you ever have 
an institution like Christmas in old 
Greece?” 

‘‘No. We had many festival days, but 
these were all in honor of our gods, made 
to propitiate them in their wrath and 
cruelty, to obtain blessings and to avert 
calamities. Our gods were pitiless 


beings who in fact constituted a great 
system of graft, and unless the people 
paid costly tribute to them by praise and 
sacrifice they sent affliction upon the 
nation. Now tell me, Penelope, is your 
Christmas based upon any religious 


principle like that?’’ 

“No, indeed, Jason. That is just 
where religion has developed from a 
system of fear to a system of love. The 
spirit of Christmas is love—love your 
neighbor as yourself. Love could not 
be put in stronger terms than that. 
And when Christmas comes—if we have 
not done it before, as we should—we 
must forgive our neighbor for every 
offense, and by extending to him this 
quality of love, meet his necessities in 
so far as we may be able, supplying his 
physical needs, feeding his spiritual 
wants, giving ourselves to him—in 
fact, Christmas is the spirit of love 
radiating throughout the world.”’ 

‘But tell me this, Penelope, do you 
not still pray, even as we did, to save 
you from storms, winds, and earth- 
quakes, and these other manifestations 
which we now know are mere acts of 
nature?” 

‘‘Perhaps we did once, Jason, in the 
early days, before the growth of intel- 
ligence gave us a higher conception of 


divine power. Yes, we did indeed make 
these same peace offerings of our worldly 
goods—the sacrifice of bulls and goats 
—as a propitiation for our sins. But 
with the coming of Christmas all that 
idolatry was abolished, and religion 
became a thing of the spirit, an inner 
light in the chambers of the soul, 
designed to save the world from sin and 
destruction.” 

The Gardener laughed. ‘‘There you 
go, Penelope,”’ said he, ‘‘right back into 
the lap of the gods. Sin and destruc- 
tion! That is precisely what we in 
ancient Greece begged our gods to save 
us from.” 

“No, not at all, Jason. In your case 
it was all physical; you feared the in- 
fliction of disease of the body and the 
destruction of your houses and your 
cities. Intelligence rejects all of that. 
In our system, which is the fruit of 
Christmas, sin and destruction are crea- 
tions of the spirit. We do not any 
longer talk of punishment after death. 
We are concerned only with life. Our 
greatest teacher said: ‘I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” With that statement 
the age of bulls and goats vanished, and 
fear departed from the heart. And mercy 
is the very antithesis of punishment; 
it means forbearance under provoca- 
tion, clemency by one who has the 
power to inflict a penalty, compas- 
sionate treatment of an offender, and in 
its larger sense it means Christmas.” 

The Gardener reflected for a long 
minute, and spoke. ‘‘That is all very 
beautiful, Penelope. If everyone were 
as good as you are I grant you that your 
Christmas, in its big meaning, would 
save the world from all its evils—vice, 
crime, war. But is it doing that?”’ 

Jason turned on the radio, and a voice 
was heard to say: ‘This is an inter- 
national hook-up. You will now hear 
all Europe and Asia at one and the 
same time!"’ 
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And then, from every corner of the 
earth were heard the bugles of war 
calling the young men of the nations to 
go forth and destroy the world and all 
which it inherit. 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 
Childs Frick, 


long a sustaining 
patron of the 
Carnegie Mu- 
seum by his fi- 
nancial aid as 
well as by the 
presentation of 
his rare trophies 
of the African 
hunt, continues 
to foster scien- 
tific research in 


Cuttps Frick che Muscum 


laboratories and in the field. 

In more recent years his special 
interest has been the furtherance of 
paleontological work by Carnegie Mu- 
seum investigators, to the support of 
which the Childs Frick Corporation 


has just given $500. This is the fourth 
contribution of $500 to have been re- 
ceived from the same friendly source in 
the past several years. 

Ten years ago the 
Standard Sani- 
tary Manufac- 
turing Com- 
pany of Pitts- 
burgh announced 
its first support 
of a pioneer 
course at the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology. Named 
for the chairman 
of the board of 
this far-sighted company, the Theodore 
Ahrens Professorship of Plumbing, 
Heating, and Ventilating has been 
training many young engineers whose 
knowledge will promote greater com- 
fort and convenience and more sanitary 
living conditions throughout our land. 
The Magazine now acknowledges a 


THEropore AHRENS 


new gift of $2,500, making a grand 
total of $40,000 that this company has 
contributed since the professorship was 
first established. 

The total gifts recorded in the pages 
of the Magazine since its inauguration 
Over seven years ago now amount to 
$1,088, 361.69. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


NUMBER Of special exhibitions have 
been scheduled for the winter sea- 
son by the Carnegie Institute. 

Beginning January 3 and continuing 
through January 27, there will be two 
exhibitions—the paintings of Malcolm 
Parcell of Washington, Pennsylvania; 
and the water colors of Isaac Griine- 
wald, the Swedish artist, who is known 
in Pittsburgh through his paintings in 
the Carnegie Internationals. 

In February all the former Carnegie 
Institute Prize Paintings now available 
in the United States, from the first 
International in 1896 through the 1933 
Exhibition, will be assembled at the 
Institute. In the same month the gal- 
leries will be occupied by the exhibi- 
tion of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh. Late in February there will be 
a selection of water colors from the 
Thirteenth Annual Water-Color Exhi- 
bition of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and in March an exhibition of paintings 
from the Lillie P. Bliss Collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Other exhibitions planned for the 
early spring are: a one-man show of 
Randall Davey, an exhibition of etch- 
ings of Augustus John, one hundred 
Prints from the Century of Progress 
Exhibition, and an exhibition of draw- 
ings by the children in the Saturday 
morning class. 

During March and April the Pitts- 
burgh Salon of Photographic Art will 
present its twenty-second annual ex- 
hibition. Toward the latter part of 
April the Scholastic Magazine will 
present its eighth exhibition of High- 
School Art. 
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A Review of Rosemary Casey's 


“Glass Houses’’ 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 


Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Last spring in 

her “‘Love Is Not 

Important,’ 

Rosemary Casey 

showed her 

ability to make 

us laugh. She has 

done it again in 

her ‘Glass 

Houses,’’ which 

the Department 

of Drama gave us 

last month. The 

new play is far defter and neater than 

the earlier one. If Miss Casey goes on 

improving at this rate, Pittsburgh may 

soon be boasting of possessing the lead- 
ing writer of comedy in the country! 

‘Glass Houses’’—what an admirable 

title; one wonders it has not been used 

before—is the tale of Mr. and Mrs. 

Wilcox and their daughter Joan. The 

two ladies have just returned from 

Europe, bringing with them a young 

Englishman, Gordon Tower, whom 


they have met on the boat. Joan is 
vaguely fiancée to Charles Adams but it 
is evident that she is much in love with 
Tower. But Tower is not such a stranger 
to the Wilcox household as he at first 
sight seems. As a matter of fact, the 
Wilcox’ butler Edgar is his brother and 
they are both in America for the pur- 
pose of forcing Mr. Wilcox to return 
some compromising letters written to 
him by their aunt with whom he has 
had a flirtation on one of his lengthy 
visits to England. They also wish to 
recover a large sum of money extorted 
by Mr. Wilcox from the said aunt by 
threatening to send her letters to her 
new husband. Edgar, however, has not 
been able to open the safe where the 
letters are hidden and where Mrs. Wil- 
cox, who has a well-founded mistrust in 
the vagaries of the stock exchange, 
keeps her own money. Mr. Wilcox 
must be made to disgorge. But the poor 
gentleman has no ready money. So he 
is subjected by the suave and resource- 


SCENE FROM ‘‘GLASS HOUSES'’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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ful Tower boys to a little blackmail. 
He must open the safe himself and hand 
over the letters and his wife’s money; 
otherwise Mrs. Wilcox must be told all 
about Aunt Agatha. The unfortunate 
Wilcox has no alternative. A mock 
robbery is arranged by which Edgar 
is to appear to break into the safe and 
escape with both letters and money. 
But Edgar, although a jewel of a butler, 
is an inexperienced and noisy burglar, 
and before he has succeeded in carrying 
off the loot, is interrupted by the ladies 
and the suspicious Adams, and although 
he manages to escape, leaves both 
letters and money behind him. Then 
the fat is in the fire, and the future looks 
dark for Mr. Wilcox and the young 
lovers. But Miss Casey smooths things 
out in her third act. Mrs. Wilcox, 
thrifty soul, was only alarmed for the 
safety of her money; as for the letters, 
they were of small account. She had 
found them and read them long ago. 
Gordon can marry his Joan, because, 
after all, Aunt Agatha will not want to 
prosecute the father of her dear nephew's 
fiancée. Virtue, in the person of Charles 
Adams, is routed. Blackmail is tri- 
umphant. The wicked flourish like the 
green bay tree, and everything ends 
happily—if unethically! 

It will be seen from the above that 
Miss Casey has no ulterior motive in 
writing this merry farce-comedy—no 
moral purpose or satire or castigation 
by ridicule or any other nonsense of that 
kind. The preposterous fable is simply 
a framework upon which to hang 
amusing and paradoxical situations and 
a great deal of fresh and humorous 
dialogue. ‘‘Glass Houses’’ is refresh- 
ingly free from clichés. In both 
situations and dialogue the common- 
place has been avoided. The humor is 
unforced and slightly—and quite pleas- 
antly—crazy. It might be objected that 
blackmail is scarcely a subject for 
comedy, and that the two chief char- 
acters are unscrupulous scoundrels; but 
the whole thing has so little relation 
to reality that such a criticism would be 
carping. 


The performance was hardly worthy 
of the play. It is remarkable how much 
better most of these young actors suc- 
ceed in serious and even tragic réles 
than in comic ones. In the cast which 
I saw, the part of the girl, Joan, was 
played naturally and freshly, and the 
butler was amusingly bland and im- 
perturbable. But for the most part the 
acting of “‘Glass Houses’’ lacked the 
light touch which was so necessary to 
carry off such a featherweight comedy. 
The actors were too strenuous. They 
worked too hard and you knew that 
they were working hard. 

The audience, however, showed no 
lack of appreciation and had a hilarious 
evening. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The seventh series, entitled ‘‘A Center for the Study 
of Natural History,’ broadcast over WCAE every 
Monday evening at six oclock under the auspices of the 
Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum.| 


DgcEMBER 
17—'‘‘Natural History in Pictures,’’ by Sydney 
Prentice, author of scientific drawings. 
JaNuaRY 
7—‘‘From Sea to Laboratory,’’ by Stanley 
Brooks, curator of Recent Invertebrates. 
14—‘‘The Future Gallery of Undersea Life,”’ 
by Dr. Brooks. 
21—‘‘Plants in the Herbarium,”’ 
Jennings, curator of Botany. 


by G>. E: 


ART OVER THE AIR 


[A radio series entitled ‘‘ Art in America (1865-1934)"’ 
presented over WJZ at eight oclock each Saturday 
evening until the end of January.| 


DscEMBER 


22—‘‘The Modern Room”’ 
29—‘‘The Modern House”’ 


JANUARY 


5— ‘The Modern City’’ 
12—‘‘Photography in the United States’’ 
19—**The Motion Picture”’ 
26—"‘Review”’ 


AGAINST WAR 
It is better to extend the boundaries of the mind 
than to push back the frontiers of the empire. 
—Cicero 
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THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 








OUR NEIGHBOR—JAPAN 


ooKING Through the Editor's Win- 
dow with a mind as open to all the 
problems of this troubled world as the 
Window itself is to the gentle airs of 
heaven, we wonder why our Govern- 
ment at Washington is identifying it- 
self with the policy of restraint of all 
those aspirations which control the 
energies of the Japanese people. Man- 
churia was a territory nominally classed 
as a Chinese possession but never at any 
time an integral part of China, and it 
was overrun with thousands of maraud- 
ing bandits until Japan at great cost to 
herself established law and order 
throughout that country. Yet our Gov- 
ernment coldly stands aloof and with- 
holds her recognition of an adventure 
on Japan’s part which was of the high- 
est value to civilization. 

And now Japan asks that her navy 
shall have equality with the United 
States and England, and again America 
says No! Not only does that thunder- 
ing negative come from our Department 
of State, but Congressman Vinson, 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, insists that we shall nullify 
Japan's program ‘“‘by building five 
ships for each three laid down by 
Japan.’’ Such speeches are sure to sow 
the seeds of discord. When our Oriental 
neighbor denounces the existing naval 
treaty, as she has a specific privilege to 
do, what right has any power in the 
world to deny to her the equality on the 
sea which she aspires to possess? Let 


us come down to Japan's naval strength, 
or let her rise to ours. And let us give 
immediate recognition to all that she 
asks for Manchuria. No other course 
will enlarge the friendship which 
should exist in perpetuity on both sides 
of the Pacific Ocean. 


LUGUBRIOUS VISITORS 


[t the caption ‘‘Painful Pleas- 
ures’’ the editor of the Art News 
speaks thus of the demeanor of visitors 
to the New York art galleries: 


The painful solemnity with which the general 
public pays its homage to art has long been a 
source of wonder and no little concern to us. From 
the moment of entering the sacred precincts of an 
art gallery, one is enveloped in the hushed atmos- 
phere of reverence, but it is, sadly enough, not 
that swift, spontaneous reverence which springs 
from an immediate and deep-consciousness of a 
creative force. It is, moreover, not the quiet of 
restrained pleasure in surrounding beauties, 
neither is it the suppressed flutter of excitement in 
anticipation of delights in store. Unfortunately, 
the absence of ordinary low-toned conversation at 
art exhibitions almost always betokens a strained 
attempt on the part of the visitor to express his 
appreciation of art in what is considered the safest 
and most decorous manner. 


That is a sad tale and is doubtless true 
of other cities where art is shown to 
the people; but fortunately it is not true 
of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 
The mood of visitors here, both in 
adults and children, has always been 
one which indicates an animated, 
friendly, and vocal interest in the ob- 
jects displayed, together with a visible 
sense of reciprocal appreciation, all of 
which creates a feeling of neighborhood 
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and acquaintance among the thousand 
or more persons, young and mature, 
who throng these galleries every day. 
Cheerfulness, informality, and intelli- 
gent search for understanding, the ab- 
sence of pose, the freedom from dogma- 
tism, and the constant flow of conversa- 
tion—these are the characteristics 
which from the beginning have created 
an atmosphere of gay and happy life in 
these inspiring halls. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 


HEN the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury told the two young lovers 
kneeling before him that the radio had 
permitted every place and home in the 
British Empire to attend the ceremony, 
he was far short of the mark. That 
‘marvelous invention of science,’’ as 
he termed it, brought into the ancient 
abbey the people of every tribe and 
nation as witnesses of the service. And 
one of the most engaging features of the 
whole episode was the Archbishop's 
charge to theroyal pair—a charge which 
has appealed to men and women every- 
where as a spiritual truth of sublime 
dignity and beauty. Upon the request 
of some of our readers we reprint a part 
of the speech here because it points the 
infallible way to the true poise of life. 
The Archbishop said: 


We wish you all happiness but our wishes can- 
not give it. Nor can it come from outward 
circumstances. It can only come from yourselves, 
from the spirit within you. 

You cannot choose what changes and chances 
are to befall you in the coming years, but you can 
choose the spirit with which you will meet them. 
Let it be the spirit of the noble vows in which 
you have just plighted your troth each to the 
other. 

If you take these vows not as a form but as a 
bond of honor which you will keep with un- 
swerving loyalty, then whatever may come you 
will have inward happiness which no pleasures 
of themselves can give, no sorrows take away. 
Then the whole life which awaits you will be 
both an abiding security to yourselves and a wel- 
come example to others. 

Today your separate lives, with their own 
memories, hopes, temptations, and trials, are 
merged in one. Will you bring into this new 
life, each for the sake of the other, the best you 
can be? 


Let your deepest bond of union be in that in- 
ward region of the soul where conscience and true 
ideals dwell, for there you come nearer to God and 
God comes nearer to you. 

Keep there a reverent remembrance of him. 
Then his protecting hand will guide you, and by 
his eternal love the love you bear each other will 
be ever strengthened and enriched. 

One more word. As you think of the good 
wishes with which the people of this nation and 
empire are surrounding you, you will, I know, 
resolve that you will be ever eager to help and 
serve them in such ways as you Can. 

The rule which the Archbishop here 
lays down is a rule of the eternal spirit 
over material life which, given a free 
and rich development, would indubita- 
bly solve every question of vice, crime, 
intemperance, and domestic infelicity. 
The royal wedding was athing of beauty 
in itself, but beyond its pomp and 
circumstance we believe that this speech 
has made a permanent impression on the 
heart of the world. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


NE of the most astounding situa- 
On occurring since the World 
War was developed in a discussion in 
the House of Commons on November 
28 when Winston Churchill, Stanley 
Baldwin, and Lloyd-George described, 
one after the other, in extremely plain 
language, the conduct of Germany in 
arming herself to the teeth for the ex- 
plicit purpose of destroying London 
as the seat of the British Empire. There 
was nothing that could be done about 
it; it was a foul thing which had grown 
up in the minds of Mr. Hitler and his 
associates. In every city in Germany 
engines of war are under construction 
designed to blast out of existence an 
institution which, among all the gov- 
ernments of modern times, has been the 
chiefest glory of our civilization. 

The three distinguished speakers gave 
the facts comprising this planned 
assault. The German airships are so 
powerful and they will fly so fast and 
at such a great height that no devices of 
man can stop them in their path of 
murder, and all life would be destroyed. 

We have spoken of the incident as 
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an astounding situation. It is astound- 
ing because the only way to circumvent 
it is to declare immediate war, and by 
striking first extirpate the German 
people before they can extirpate the 
population of England. This Great 
Britain will not do. What then will en- 
sue? What solution is there for such 
an emergency? To rest in peace is to 
give the murderer time by a stealthy 
approach to execute his atrocity. To 
strike him down on the instant is to 
start another war. Yet the Pact of 


Paris declares that war is henceforth 
and forever abandoned as an instrument 
of national policy. Is it? 


FREE PROGRAMS 


MusEuM 


Lecture Hay 
DECEMBER 

20—'*Barro Colorado,’’ by M. Graham Netting, 
curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Mu- 
seum. 8:15 p.m. 

23—‘‘Old Indian Trails and Their Wild Flow- 
ers,"’ by Walter McClintock, research 
fellow of the Southwest Museum, Los 
Angeles. 2:15 p.m. 

30—‘‘Islands of the Pacific—Hawaii and 
Japan,’’ by Harry C. Ostrander, explorer 
and scientist. 2:15 p.m. 


January 
6—‘‘Through the Length of Chile,’ by 


James C. Sawders, explorer and scientist. 
2:15 P.M. 


For CHILDREN 
DECEMBER 
22—‘‘Doings of Turp and Tine,”’ ‘‘Readin’, 
‘Ritin’, and ‘Rithmetic,’’ and ‘‘Daughter 
of the Glacier.”’ 
29—'‘Picturesque Rhine Regions of Germany”’ 
and ‘*Falling Waters (Canada).”’ 


JANUARY 
5—'‘Scenic Wonders of Germany”’ and **Win- 
ter Wizardy." 
12—‘*Man”’ and “‘Laying the World's Fastest 
Cable Off Newfoundland."’ 


TECH 

JANUARY 

15—‘‘Leadership,"’ by Paul B. Malone, com- 
mander general of the Third Corps Area. 
12:30 p.m. in the Little Theater. 
The Queen’s Astoria Housing Exhibi- 
tion,’ by Henry Wright, architect and 
specialist in city planning. 8:30 p.m. in 
the College of Fine Arts. 
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WHO'S WHO 
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